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BLEPHAN'. 


The elephant is found both in Asia and Africa; and 
they appear to be of the same species, in all respects, ex- 
cept that those of Asia are rather larger and stronger than 
those of Africa, and have alse five toes on a foot, while the 
African has only three. In Asia, from the most early 
times, the inhabitants made use of she elephant in war. 
Sometimes a company of elephants are met with in the in- 
terior of Africa; and they are fond of vallies, rivers, and 
shady places. ‘hey cannot live long without water ; and 
they suffer alike from excessive heat and cold. ‘Though 
they appear unwieldly, they walk fast enough to overtake 
aman when running. Their usual food is herbs, leaves, 
and young branches of trees; they are not fond of flesh or 
fish. ‘They are said to be more numerous in Africa than 

~in Asia. ‘The elephant is a social and inoffensive animal. 
They are taken by being decoyed into enclosures, and are 
easily domesticated. They carry burdens of one hundred 
and seventy tons. Those of Ceylon are said toexcced all 
others in courage and sagacity. Their height is some- 
time fifteen feet, but generally about ten. ‘The eyes are 
small, and the ears large and pendulous. ‘I'he whole 
frame is awkward; andthe legs are clumsy and shapeless. 
But the most remarkable part is the trunk, or spout; 
which, though cartilaginous, is very strong, and an in- 
strument of wonderful power.—Americun Magazine. 





ae Moral Tales. 


ORIGINAL. 

THE IMPRUDENCE OF SECRECY.—NO. II. 

Mr. Elwood’s eye soon rested upon the piano, then, 
with a surprised and enquiring look, turned upon his wife. 
Hardly knowing what she said, she hastily answered to 
h's look, ‘It has been lent me by a friend, [ can:.ot ‘ell 
whom.” Frank, open and truthful himself, he never 
dreamed of deceit in the wife he thought almost perfect, 
and supposing there were good reasons for concealing the 
name pf ihe friend to whom they owed so pleasant a sur- 
prise, he enquired no farther, but expressed his joy that 
he should again hear the music he had loved so much, ere 
he brought her from her own pleasant home,to share his 
more humble dwelling. It had been a sore trial to him, 
that Emily should be debarred from any indulgence to 
which she had been accustomed, but his was the soul of 
honor, and he felt that he could not honestly indulge him- 
self in any thing that was unnecessary, for however eco- 
nomical they might be, it cost more to support two than 
one. His business required all his litile capital to carry it 
on successfully, and though prospering as well as he could 
expect, the profits were as yet small. While unmarried, 
he had devoted both money and time to procure amuse- 
ments for his leisure hours ; now, he rejoiced to relin- 














quish ali such in which Emily could not join, and he felt 
at liberty to appropriate the trifling sum thus saved in pro- 
curing for her, from time to time, little presents, which 
though not absolutely needed, might be at the same time 
useful and ornamental. Many a beautiful book had thus 
found its way to her table, and though she knew not that 
her husband sacrificed any thing to procure them, she 
prized thein as his gifts, and b-canse they were so well 
selected. Just what she wanted, she would say, as she 
looked delightedly over one and another of these volumes. 
And well they might be, her husband had carefully stud- 
ied her taste, indeed he had helped to form it. During a 
long engagement entered into whilst she was yet very 
young, he had recommended to her perusal only those 
authors, whose moral tone was of the highest order. I 
have said that Henry Elwood was not a Christian, but he 
had been piously educated, and the teniptations of city life 
had failed to corrupt the principles instilled from earliest 
infancy by a praying mother. Her character had inspir- 
ed him with an unbounded trust in woman’s worth and 
wisdom, and he forgot that a young girl theugh she were 
amiable and lovely, could not possess the firmness and 
judgmeut of one who had learned by long years cf expe- 
rience in the Christian life to seek strength and wisdom 
from a higher source than her own heart. ‘That mother 
was dead; had she lived, she would have been an invalu- 
ablé friend to the young and inexperienced Emily; she 
would have helped her to strengthen the good, and to 
overcome tlie evil she found in herself; she would have 
well filled the place of her own, dear, fur absent mother. 
Ewily was too innch guided by impulse, and, though 
her impulses were generally pure and genereus, they were 
somotimes rash and unguarded. In the present instance, 
she had heedlessly gone too far to recede, and had had re- 
course to evasien to hide the truth. It was not until she 
had played and sung to her husband, and he had left her, 
that she had leisure to think of what she had done, She 
tried to convince herself that she had not told an untruth; 
but the piano had been hired not loaned, and the owner 
of it was not even an acquaintance ; she was really miser- 
able as she thought of the deception she had practised, 
and she tried in vein to think slightingly of it, or forget 
it. In her husband’s presence, she endeavored to appear 
as usual, but she was unused to deceit, and the conscivus- 
ness that she had kept a secret from him, and a secret, 
which, if known, would now prove her unwerthy of his 
confidence, because she had swerved from the path of 
truth to conceal it, weighed heavily upon her mind. ‘The 
instrument itself for which she had sacrificed so much, 
lost its charm to her; she could not bear to lock at it; and 
when at her husband’s request she would sit down to play 
to him, her favorite music sounded like discord in her 
ears. Nor was this all her trouble, she had as yet no 
means of meeting the quarterly payments which had been 
agreed upon for the use ofthe piano. With a heavy heart 
she one morning set out to look for pupils; but where 
should she find them? a stranger in the city, unued to its 


localities, whither should she bend her steps? At last, 
she summoned courage, to ascend the steps of an elegant 

mansion, and desired to see the lady of the house. She 
told her errand hesitatingly ; she was not accustomed tu 
such a position as the one in which she had placed her- 
self. The lady answered her with cool politeness, that 
her daughters were already taking lessons of a distinguish- 
ed performer, and she had no intention of removing them 
from his care. ° No one seemed willing to take for grant- 
ed her capability of teaching music, and references she 
had none. At length in a house gaudily furnished, a we- 
man of coarse appearance, decked out in jewels and fine- 
rv, consented to allow her little daughter to take lessons, 
but insisted upon a reduction of the moderate terms Mrs 

Elwood preposed. ‘The girl proved to be a spoiled child 
of ignorant pare..ts, whoee oly reconumendation was their 
wealth. Bitter was Eiily’s punishment, she was unable 
to procure more pupils, and this one was so perverse, so 
unwilling to learn, so insolent at times, that she was ofien 
ready to give up in despair. Then, too, she was in con- 
stant fear Jest her husband should discover the double de- 
ception she was practising. During several months she 
warded off his affectionate enquiries in regard to her al- 
tered health and depressed spirits. [er health atlast gave 
way under the mentel anxiety she suffered, and when her 
physician recommended the air of her native village, she 
dared not go and leave her pupil, and she feared that in 
her absence, the quarterly bill from the manufacturer 
might be carried to her husband. But it was not leng 
left in her own power to decide whether to go or stay. A 
brain fever seized upon her, and in the ravings of delir- 
ium, her astonished husband soon discovered the secret 
that had weighed so heavily upon her conscience. Hix 
unwearied kindness, and the devoted care of her fond 
mother, who had been summoned to the bed-side of her 
unconscious daughter, were finally rewarded. Afier a 
quiet sleep, she awoke with reason in her eye, and in her 
changed and gentle voice. At first, she could not remem- 
ber what had passed, but as that fearful struggle between 
right and wreng, which had tortured her conscience for 
marly weeks returned to her memory, she determined to 
conceal no longer what she had done, and sending for her 
husband, she told him in her mother’s presence, all, fron 
the first deceptive answer until the distressing illness, 
which had so completely interrupted her plans. 1 need 


never forgot the lesson. The piano was returned, and the 
money already due paid. Long years afterwards, when 
by unvarying integrity and industry, her husband had won 
a high position among his fellow merchants, Emily never 
heard her daughter play upon their beautiful piano with- 
out thinking of the first and last secret, which had so near- 
lv proved fatal to her. s. 
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Narrative. 








; OUT OF HEART. 


VY ELLEN ASHTON, 





“Why so sad, Earnest?” said the young wife to her 
husband, affectionately twining her arms around his neck 
and kissing hin: 

He looked up with a sad smile and replied : 

“1 am almost out of heart, Mary. I think of all par- 
suits, a profession is the worse. Here have I been, week 
after week, and month after month—I may soon say, year 
after year—waiting for practice, yet without success. A 
lawyer may volunteer in a celebrated case, and so make 
himself; but a physician must sit painfully in his « flice, 
and, if unknown, see men without half his acquirements, 
rolling in wealth, while perhaps he is starving. And it 
will soon come to that,” he said bitterly, “if } do net get 
employment ” 

An unbidden tear started in the wife’s eye, but she 
strove to smile and said, 

“ Do not despond, Earnest, I know you have been un- 
fortunate so far, but you have talents and knowledge ts 
make your way, as soon as you get a start. And depead 
upon it,” she added with a cheerful look, ‘ that will cone 
when you least expect it.” 

** So you have told me often; but the lucky hour has 
never come,” said her husband despondingly, ‘ and now 
every cent of my little fortune has been expended; and our 
credit will soon be gone, when it is found we do sot pa. 
What then is to become of us 7” hats 

Earnest was in a mood which the most sanguine some- 
times experience, when disappointment after disappoin.- 
ment has crushed the spirit, and the voice of hope is no 
longer heard within. His wife would have given way tu 
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hers, if she had been alone ; but she felt the necessity of 
sustaining him, and answered cheerfully— 

“* What if every cent is gone! Have no fear that we 
shall starve. God sent ravens to feed Elijah, and will yet 
interpose for our aid. ‘Trust in him, dearest.” 


The husband felt rebuked, as she thus spoke, and an- | 


swered less despondingly, 

“ But really, Mary, this want of success would try the 
stoutest spirit. 
blest farmer is sure of his food and raiment; but I, after 
having spent years in study, have wasted years in waiting 


both of time and money, and must forever abandon the 
idea of pursuing my profession. It is too hard.” And he 
arose and walked the room with rapid strides. 

His wife sighed and remained silent. But after a mo- 
ment or two she arose, went up to him, and fondly encir- 
cling him with her arm, said, 

‘Dear Earnest, you must not worry yourself so. You 
think it painful for me to bear poverty, I know; but a 
woman never regards such things when she loves. A 


History and Biography. 


ORIGINAL. 


THE BRITONS AND SAXONS. 


After the Britons were conquered by the Romans, they 








Jost their bravery and independence, and looked to the 


The mechanic, the day laborer, the hum- | 


Romans to defend them from the Scots and Picts. 


But, 


"in the fifth century, the Roman Empire was invaded by 


the Northern barbarians, who even threatened Italy itself. 
for practice; and now when all my fortune is gone, ifl| 
resort to other means of livelihood, I[ lose all | have spent, | 


crust of bread, a log cabin, would be preferable to me, if | 


I shared them with you, than a palace with any other. But 
it will not come to this. Something within assures me 
that you will yet be great and rich. Have patience only 
a little while longer. There—there is a knock at the 
door now—it may be for you.” As if her words had been 
prophetic, the little girl, their only servant, appeared at 


ry. With an exulting smile his wife ran for his hat, and 
then sat down with a beating heart, to await his return. 

It was almost the first summons that the young physi- 
cian had received, though he had resided in the village 
for more than a year. The place too was large and popu- 
lous, but there were several physicians of large practice, 
and all these combined to put down their young rival. 
More than once, heretofore, Earnest would have abandon- 
ed the field in despair; but his young wife cheered and 
encouraged him, though sometimes her heart felt ready to 
give up. Mary Linwood was, indeed, the greatest of all 
blessings, a good wife; she sympathized with her hus- 
band, economised to the utmost, and by her sanguine 
words chased despondency from his heart. 

Hour after heur she sat there, awaiting her husband’s 
return, yet still he came not. At last darkness set in, and 
she began to feel uneasy. She was about rising to go to 
the door, when she heard her husband’s foot on the step, 
and hurrying out she met him in the hall. 

‘God bless you, Mary, for an angel as you are,”’ were 
his first words. “If it had not been for you I should 
have given up long ago, but now my fortune is made.” 

Breathless with anxiety to hear all, yet not unmindful 
of his probably wearied condition, Mary hurried her hus- 
band into the little sitting room, where the tea-things were 
laid, and began to pour out the refreshing beverage with 
a trembling hand, whilst Earnest told the history of his 
day’s absence. 

“*T found,” he said, ‘‘I was sent for to old Governor 
Houston’s—the richest and most influential man, you 
know, in the country—and when I got there I learnt to 
my surprise, that the Governor had been thrown from his 
carriage, and was thought to be dying. All the physi- 
cians of the town had been sent for, one after another, 
but none could aid him. In despair, his wife, without or- 
ders, had sent for me. T saw his only chance of life de- 
pended on a new and difficult operation, which none of 
the older physicians had seen performed. Luckily 1 had 
assisted at one when a student. I stated what I thought 
could be done. The old Governor is a man of iron nerves 
and quick resolution ; so-when he heard the others say 
they could do nothing for him, he determined to com- 
mit himself to my hands. 1 succeeded beyond my hopes; 
even other physicians were forced to acknowledge my 
skill; and there is now nothing but care required to make 
my patient as well as ever. Ou parting he put this roll of 
notes in my hand.” 

Mary was in tears long before her husband finished his 
narrative; but her heart went up in thankfulness*to God 
for having thus interposed, just at the crisis when hope 
seemed gone. 

From that day, Earnest Linwood was a made man. 
The fame of his skilful operation was in every one’s 
mouth; and by the aid of his patient, who now became 
his patron, he stepped at once into practice among the 
best families of the place. Wealth as well as reputation 
flowed in upon him; but he always attributed his success 
to his wife, whose affection, he said, had cheered and sus- 
tained him when out of heart. 

“There is nothing,” he would say, “like a faithful 
wife ; under God our weal or wo for this life depends on 
her. If she is desponding, your own sanguine spirit 
catches the infection; but if she is full of hope and ener- 
gy, her smiles will cheer you on in the darkest hour, and 
enable you to achieve what you at first thought impossi- 
bilities. Our success in this world, as well as our happi- 
ness depends chiefly on our wives. Let a man marry one, 
therefore, ‘‘ equal to either fortune,” who can adorn his 
riches or brighten his poverty ; and who, under all cir- 
cumstances, will be truly his helpmate.”—National Mag. 





Ancer.—The women of Peru never, it is said, nurse 
their children while angry, for fear of imparting to them a 
choleric temperament. There are reasons for the omis- 
sion connected with the bodily comfort and health of the 
child, which should have equal weight under the circum- 
stances 





They were obliged, therefore, to remove their soldiers 
from the Island; and with them they took many of the 
Britons who were fit fer military service. And thus, afier 
having enfeebled these islanders, by subduing their mili- 
tary spirit, and turning their attention to the arts of peace, 
they informed them that they could no longer afford them 
any protection, and took their final leave of the Island, af- 
ter having been masters of it for nearly four hundred 
years. 

Having so long leaned upon others for support, the Brit- 
ons knew not how to protect themselves from their ene- 
mies. Many of the descendants of the Romans remained 


| among them, but few persons of any note were found 


| among their number, and these were so much occupied 


in contending with each other, that they could do nothing 
against the yaa ¥ 
In this state of things, the Scots and Picts united to- 


| gether, and attacked the Northern wall, pulling down its 
this crisis, and said the doctor was wanted in a great hur- | 


defenders from the top with iron hooks, and opening a 


| passage way for their armies; afier which they ravaged 








the whole country. he faint-hearted Britons, instead of 
defending their country, fled into the mountains. In this 


| deplorable condition, they applied to the Romans for help. 


“The barbarians,”’ said they, ‘‘ on the one hand drove us 
into the sea; the sea, 6n the other, drives us back upon 
the barbarians. We have only the hard choice left us, of 
perishing by the sword, or being drowned in the deep.” 
But the Romans had more than they could do to defend 
themselyes, and could affurd them no assistance. Having 
left their fields uncultivated, the Britons began to feel the 
miseries of famine; but this was equally severe on their 
enemies, who were obliged to retreat from the southern 
portion of the kingdom. The Britons returned with joy ; 
and their fields yielding abundantly the next season, they 
gave themselves up toeating and drinking, making no pro- 
vision against future invasion. They were, also, at this 
time, visited with a terrible pestilence, which carried off 
multitudes of them. -In this deplorable condition, they 
were threatened with a new invasion from their Northern 
neighbors ; upon which they chose Vertigern their gener- 
al, and made him king, to defend them against their ene- 
mies. He was a short-sighted man; and instead of rous- 
ing what lit(fe energy was left in the nation, to receive 
new strength in defending itself, he only looked round for 
foreign assistance. 

The Saxons were a branch of the Northern Gothic na- 
tions, (which were now overrunning Europe,) living in the 
north of Germany. To these the Britons turned for suc- 
cor against their Northern invaders. This is the form of 
the request which they sent to the Saxons: ‘‘ The poor 
distressed Britons, almost worn out by hostile invasions, 
are humble suppliants to you, most valiant Saxons, for suc- 
cor. We are possessed of a wide extended and most fer- 
tile country. This we yield wholly to be at your devotion 
and command. Beneath the wings of your valor, we seek 
safety, and shall willingly undergo whatever services you 
may hereafter be pleased to interpose.” Our readers will 
say that a people, who could make such an abject surren- 
der of their conntry to a foreign people, were unworthy of 
their liberties. The Saxons had for a long time been 
looking to England as the theatre of future conquest, and 
they gladly accepted this invitation. They sent fifteen 
hundred men, under the command of Hengist and Horsa, 
who, joined to the British forces, soon gained a complete 
victory over the Picts and Scots, and drove them from the 
country. 

The two Saxon commanders were men of great renown 
among their countrymen, and were believed to have des- 
cended from their god Woden. They found themselves 
in a fine country, and sent and invited their countrymen 
to share it with them, five thousand of whom soon came 
over in seventeen vessels. ‘The Britons now found them- 
selves in an evil case. Those whom they invited among 
them as their protectors, now became their oppressors. 
They bore the encroachments of the Saxons with patience 
and resignation ; but this did not satisfy them, and they 
soon found occasion to come to an open rupture, that they 
might obtain possession of the country And, to help on 
the mischief, the Saxons formed a treaty with the Picts, 
against whom they had been called to the aid of the 
Britons. 

Thus driven to extremity, the Britons deposed Vorti- 
gern, by whom they had been brought into this difficulty ; 
and putting themselves under the command of Vortimer, 
his son, again took up arms. Many hard battles were 
fought between the Britons and Saxons, in one of which 
Horsa, one of the Saxon generals, was killed. But the 
advantage was on the side of the Saxons. fier the death 
of Horsa, Hengist became their sole commander, and he 
carried devastation through the land, laying waste the 
country, and sparing neither sex, age, nor condition. The 
ministers were slain in the churches, and the people mas- 
sacred in heaps. Others were reduced to slavery. M any 
of them fled to Armerica, a district on the west coast of 
France, afterwards called Brittany. After the death of 
Vortimer, Ambrosius, a Britain of Roman descent, being 
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appointed commander in chief, united his countrymey 
against the Saxons, and was so far victorious as to restore 
the British interest and dominion, but was not able to 
drive the Saxons from the country. Hengist kept hj. 
ground in the kingdom of Kent, and other tribes of Say. 
ons came over and settled in other parts, till there were 
seven Saxon kingdoms established in England. This jg 
what is called the ‘‘ Sazon Heptarchy,” from the Greek 
Hepta, seven, and arche to rule. During this periog 
arose Prince Arthur, who opposed Cedic, the Saxon jp. 
vader of the West of England, with great valor. He jg 
said to have beaten the Saxons in twelve battles, in one of 
which, he killed four hundred and forty of them with his 
own hand. Still, the Saxons were continually gaining 
ground, till at length the Britons were driven into the 
mountains of Wales and Cornwall. 

The Saxons now became sole masters of the country 
and the few natives who remained in England, were re. 
duced to slavery. ‘The Saxons were in a state of half ciy. 
ilization, somewhat superior to the Britons. They dress. 
ed with some degree of elegance. Their women wore 
linen garments, striped with purple. Their hair was 
bound in wreaths, or fell in curls, upon their shoulders, 
Their arms were bare, and their bosoms uncovered. 
Their government was generally an elective monarchy, 
and sometimes a republic. Their commanders were 
chose for their merit, and dismissed from duty when they 
were no longer needed. ‘I'he custom of trial by a jury of 
twelve men, which now exists in England and the United 
States, originated among the Saxons, Their religion re- 
sembled that of the ancient Britons, before the introduc. 
tion of Chrstianity among them. They persecuted the 
British Christians, with great barbarity, burning all their 
churches, and massacreing all whom they found professing 
Christianity. However, during the continuagce of the 
Heptarchy, Gregory I. Bishop of Rome, sent missionaries 
to England ; and one after another of the Saxon princes 
with their people, embraced the Christian religion. But, 
with the majority of them, the change was oply formal ; 
for, with the usual artifice employed by the church of 
Rome, the heathen temples were changed into churches, 
the images being removed, but the altars left standing; 
while the people were allowed to continue the feasts which 
they had been accustomed to celebrate near their places 
of idolatrous worship. 

The Saxon princes, after subduing the Britons, began 
to contend among themselyes; and the more powerful 
among them subdued their weak neighbors, and annexed 
their dominions to their own; til], eheat four hundred 
years after their first arrival in England, the Saxons were 
united in one kingdom, under Egbert, a brave prince, who 
brought the several petty kingdoms under his own do- 
minion. 

The English, at this time, were numerous and powerful, 
and considerably advanced in the arts of civilized life. 
But learning was chiefly confined to the clergy ; who, be- 
ing bound up in the superstitions of the church of Rome, 
could not be expected to do much for the advancement of 
knowledge among the people. The clergy were held in 
great veneration. If one of them appeared in the high- 
way, the people flocked round him and listened to his 
words as an oracle. The superstitious reverence for saints 
and relics began to be carried to an idolatrous extent: 
and the wealth of the country began to be employed in 
building and supporting nunneries and convents. N. 




















ORIGINAL. 


A RUNAWAY BOY. 


Not many years ago, a boy that we shall call Joe, who 
had no father or mother to care for him, was taken as an 
apprentice to a good trade in Boston, and for a time be- 
haved very well—was kindly treated and bid fair to be a 
useful man. But a wicked boy, who became acquainted 
with him, persuaded him to run away, and after getting 
from him all the money he had, left him in a field near 
Lowell, to take care of himself. Joe, finding himself 
thus cheated, thought it best to return home. When he 
came into his master’s kitchen, he was so fatigued, cold, 
and weak for the want of food, that he fell on the floor. 
When his master was called to see him, he thought he had 
been sufficiently punished for his folly, and gave direc- 
tions that he should have a warm supper, and be put to 
bed. Next morning, he penitently confessed his fault, 
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and promised never to do so again. But it was not long 
after, when Joe was missing again. Some fishermen had 
coaxed him to go to sea, where he expected to have fine 
sport in catching fish. (See picture above.) For several 
months, Joe was not heard from. At last, we heard that 
Joe was heartily sick of a fisherman’s life; and being 
ashamed to return to his master again, he engaged him- 
self to learn another trade; and we are happy to say he is 
now doing well; having learned that ‘‘ the way of trans- 
ssors is hard,” he advises all boys who have a good 
home, not to be deceived as he was, by the alluring prom- 
jses of designing persons, who only intend to promote 
their own interest at his expense. This is only a brief 
sketch of a case which was known to the Eprror. 
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ORIGINAL. 
THE SCHOOL BOY.—NO. IV. 


Tre Broken Lec. 


The children of a country neighborhood had been con- 
fed for several hours, in the small, inconvenient room of 
the district school. It was in the latter part of March, 
and the sun had already begun to soften the wintry air, 
go that the boys rejoiced to be liberated from their con- 
fnement, and rushed into the road with an uproarous 
shout—‘“‘ hurrah for some fun! Away they went in high 
glee, sliding and pushing, and tumbling each other about 
upon the snow, which still Jay quite deep along the roads. 
As Charly Pike was dodging his pursuer, one leg slump- 
ed far down into the bank, and over he went. By fre- 
quent thawing and freezing the snow had become quite 
solid and stiff, so that it did not yield much as he fell, and 
the poor boy’s leg was broken above the knee. That was 
asorry end to the sport. Charles, in an agony of pain, 
was taken home as soon as possible. The doctor caine 
and set the broken limb, which was a very painful opera- 
tlon. After pulling into their place the parts of the sev- 
ered bone, he laid some strips of wood called splints, all 
about the leg, and fastened it up tight with bandages, and 
then put the whole into a close box, so that he could not 
move it. In about a week a new contrivance was used. 
Charles was laid flat upon his back, on a hard board, and 
fastened there with straps passing around his body and 
over his shoulders and down the broken leg, so as to keep 
everything in its place, till the bone should become per- 
fectly healed. No one could look upon Charley in this 
position, without feeling very sorry for him. For more 
than sixty long days and nights the little sufferer lay in 
this distressing condition. The boys in the neighborhood 
would go in to see him, and contrive many little things to 
amuse him, and help to relieve the tedium of his long con- 
fnement. And how do you suppose Peter Nevens felt, 
the boy who chased him and caused him to break his leg? 
Not very pleasantly, I assure you. And yet Peter, I pre- 
sume, did not feel guilty. He had no idea of injuring 
Charles in the play, and [ suppose all good school boys 
that read the Companion, know that difference between 
the feeling of guilt, when harm has been done intention- 
ally, and the feeling of regret when we have done an acci- 
dental injury. 

Well, the boys all learned some good lessons. One was, 
that they should always play with care, especially on the 
ice and snow. Rude and rough plays should always be 
woided. Charles learned some lessons in patience. He 
tried to bear all as well as he could, and when he saw his 
kind friends doing all they could to relieve him, he tried 
to be patient and cheerful. We hope it will teach him to 
bear the misfortunes which may come upon him in future 
life. Did he also learn to be thankful to the great and 
good Being, who gave him health and strength again? I 
hope he did, and that all our little friends will feel their 
obligations to God for his protecting care, by which their 
limbs are preserved, and their lives prolonged. 

Charles is running about now, as well as ever, and 
wants every body to understand that two whole legs are 
much better than one. P N. 
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LITTLE GEORGE, 
Or, the Disappointment Compensated, 





“O, mother,” said little George coming in hastily one 
morning, ** do you remember those black seeds that cousin 
Willy gave me last fall; I put them into the ground with 
my finger as he told me, and now they are all finely up. 

happened to look there this morning, and my creepers 
Were four or five inches high. Mother you know they 
Covered cousin’s whole window, and now for some cord 
for them to run upon. You need not put up that pretty 
white curtain which I saw you making yesterday for my 
‘ine will make it quite shady enough. I will go and tell 
Thomas to remove the blind which I am afraid will injure 
. How happy I shall be when it has grown up. f can 
‘tin its shade and study my lesson or read to you in the 
Warm days. Ishall want you to enjoy it, and sister and 
hither. I hope I shall never be a selfish boy.” 

‘My dear son,” said his mother, ‘‘I hope you will al- 
Ways be as far from it as you now are, and continue to be 
ag great a comfort to us as you have been. But I am 
raid that you have not thought of one thing—that some 
“cident may happen to your vine. We are often disap- 
Pointed where we were thinking of nothing but pleasure. 

Mother how could you think of that?’ Do you mean 











that Ben Stevens will come and destroy it? He does not 
love me, I know, because I told him when he was stealing 
fruit from uncle’s garden that it was very wicked, and he 
called me hard names, and said he would remember it as 
long as he lived. Do you think he will injure it? I wish 
I could hide it from him. I mean to stay near it all the 
time.” 

“I do not think that any one will intentionally injure 
it, but I want to have you prepared for all disappoint- 
ments.” i 

Here the conversation ended, and George went to his . 
usual tasks. His mother was glad to see her son alive to - 
all the pleasures that this world affords; but she felt how * 
much he had yet to learn. How gladly would that moth- ' 
er have shielded him from all the ills of life, and taken — 
herself allAhat would ever make him unhappy. But she . 
knew that it could not be so, and she endeavored to pre- 
pare him to act well his own part in life. Not many * 
mornings after this, George came in witha heart ready to 
burst with grief. ‘‘ What is the matter, my son,” said his 
mother, as she drew him towards her, and wiped away the 
tears which were fast flowing down his cheeks. ‘‘O 
mother, I am sorry you said something might happen to 
my vine for you always know just what will be. I water- 
ed it carefully every day, and killed all the bugs that { 
found upon it, and after all it is dead. Not a green leaf 
is upon it. Oh what shall I dot I was going to be so 
happy.” His mother endeavored to soothe him by tell- 
ing him it was all right, and perhaps he would have 
something that would have given him greater pleasure in 
the end. 

That evening after George had retired, his father and 
mother sat in the parlor talking over the matter, when his 
father suggested that a rose bush should be planted in the 
same place that his creepers had occupied. So the next 
morning, before George had risen, it was accomplished. He 
confessed on seeing it that it might be prettier than the 
vine; ‘* but you know,” said he, and his eyes filled with 
tears, ‘that I loved that more, because I planted it.” 

In due time the bush put forth its leaves and buds, and 
before George had shown any impatience it was full of 
pretty full blown roses as red as hisowncheeks. He soon 
came to his mother, as he usually did with all his joys and 
sorrows, to tell her how glad he was that his good father 
had planted the rose bush. ‘‘ You and father always 
know just what will be best, and make me most happy.” 

His mother said, ‘‘ we always try to do what we think 
is best; but there is only One who can foresee the future. 
He knows now, whether our little son will grow up to be 
a blessing to us and the world, or whether he will be a 
miserable being like the one your father was reading about 
the other day, who began to steal little things at first from 
his playmates, and finally hid in the woods to rob people as 
they passed by.” ‘‘ Mother I do not think I shall be like 
that man, because you and father teach me so many good 
things. ‘The clock has struck. It is time for me to go 
to school.” So he took a large bunch of roses to give to 
his grandmother who lived on the road, and some for his 
school-mates, and away he ran as fast as he could. c. c. 











Parental. 








MAY DAY. 


Louise was only five years old; but she was a good 
scholar, and behaved like a lady. She had always lived 
in the city ; and she did not know much about sheep and 
cows, and flowers, and green grass. She knew the fra- 
grant geraniums by sight, for she had seen them in her 
mother’s window. But she did not know how pretty the 
violets are, when they first come out and stay close to the 
ground, for fear the cold winds will blowthem over. She 
had never seen the wild lilac, hidden under the leaves of 
last autumn; or the beautiful blue flowers of the liver- 
wort, smiling all alone among the dry grass. 

Louise wanted very much to see the pretty wild flow- 
ers. Her mother told her she might go into the conntry 
to spend May day with her aunt, if she would try hard, 
for one week, to cure herself of a bad habit. ‘* What is 
my bad habit?” asked Louise. 

** You make good resolutions and then break them,” 
replied her mother. 

‘‘Great folks talk about resolutions,” said Louise. 
‘Little girls, like me, do not talk about resolutions.” 

** Yes, they do,” said her mother. ‘A little girl told 
me yesterday morning, that she would break herself of 
teasing ; that she would not ask me twice for any thing, 
all day. I told her that was a very good resolution, and 
I hoped she would keep it. That same little girl, before 
it was night, wanted to go and see her cousin Ann; and 
when I told her it was not proper, because it rained, she 
teased to goin the omnibus. That little girl broke her 
good resolution.” 

“TI know who it was. 
it very well.” 

‘“<'There was a little girl, too,’’ continned her mother, 
“‘ who rose from the breakfast table this morning and said, 
“« To-day I will not say I can’t. Whatever I am told to 
do to-day, I will not say I can’t. A spelling lesson was 
given her, and she forgot her resolution, and said, “I 
can’t get that, it is so long.’’ She was asked to hold a 
skein of silk, and she said, ‘‘I can’t hold it, because it 
makes my hands ache.” 

“‘ That was I too,”’ said Louise, “I am sorry I did not 
keep my word. I willtry very hard not to say ‘I can’t,’ 


It was I, mother. I remember 








again to-day.” 
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It is better to say, “I will try,” than to speak so very 
certainly, as you sometimes do, my daughter. If you feel 
a little afraid of breaking your promise, you would be 
more likely to keep it,” replied her mother. 

**T will try,” said Louise. 

A little while after, her mother told her to ask the boy 
to bring in some coal. Louise began to say, mother, “TI 
ca—;” but she stopped, and put her hand on her lips, 
and laughed as she said, “Only think, mother! I was goin 
to say, “ I can’t get up because my lap is full of patch- 
work ;” but Ican. 1 am glad I did not quite forget.” 

Louise did try very hard to keep her resolutions, dur- 
ing the whole week ; and her mother told her she should 
go into the country to spend May day. 

“If T_make a good resolution every week, and try to 
keep it, I shall soon get to be avery good girl, shall I not, 
dear mother?” said Louise.— Juvenile Observer. 











Benevolence. 








THE HAND-CART MAN. 


BY MISS JULIA A. FLETCHER, 


Passing down Washington street, a few days since, I no- 
ticed an instance of true kindness of heart, which may 
please some little boys or girls so much as to induce them 
to imitate it. They may not have an opportunity to do 
the same deed of kindness, but they can cherish the same 
kind spirit. 

It was the warmest day of the season, and the noon-day 
sun was shining with a burning radiance upon the masses 
of brick and stone, which compose the city streets. The 
street was almost deserted, for none would be abroad that 
sultry day, unless compelled by business which must re- 
ceive attention, or labor that must be done. 

A pale, sickly looking man passed along with a hand- 
cart filled with hard coal. It was very heavy; and as he 
strove to draw it over one of the crossings which was 
raised above the rest of the street, it resisted all his efforts. 
In vain he exerted all his strength; it was too heavy for 
him to draw. Large drops of perspiration stood on his 
pale brow, and rolled down his thin cheeks. 
again was the effort made, and each time with the same 
want of success. 

A grocer’s boy was passing at the moment, with a bas- 
ket on his arm. He came up whistling merrily, when 
seeing the condition of the hand-cart he extended his un- 
occupied hand, and exerting all his strength, with one vig- 
orous push relieved the poor man’s distress. 
was uttered. The good-natured boy made no display of 
offering assistance, waited not for any thanks. He saw a 
fellow-being in distress, he relieved him, and passed on. 

The hand-cart man went on his toilsome way, his bur- 
den was not lightened—not a lump of the coal had been 
removed, or its weight made less, but it was easier to 
bear, for the light of human sympathy had crossed his 
path, and it made him feel strong and happy. The boy 
too went on with his merry smile and careless song, but 
his step was lighter for the thought that he had made an- 
other glad. 

Nor was the poor man he had helped the only one to 
whom he had done good. ‘There were others who like 
myself had witnessed the act, and like myself had been 
made happier by it. I had walked along with sadder 
feelings than [ usually indulge, for many things had hap- 

ened to trouble me, but this little instance of kindness 
gave me other and better emotions. Coming as it did 
from one who had his own work to accomplish, his own 
fatigue to Endure, and displayed towards one evidently an 
entire stranger, there was an additional beauty which it 
was pleasant to see. For it was the gushing up of an ever 
ready fountain, an almast unconscious expression of the 
kindness that must have filled his heart. Let us all like 
him try to cherish gentle and true feelings, and then like 
him we shall do good without thinking about it. 

[Gospel Teacher. 











, Religion. 


THE VOICE OF YEARS. 


” FROM THE GERMAN OF HURDER. 


Three days was Isaac dead to the heart of his father, 
for God had chosen him as a sacrifice unto himself, upon 
the fourth day. Silently went Abraham up the toilsome 
ascent of Mount Moriah, bowed down with deepest an- 
guish; but tre gentle voice of the child aroused him, 
** Look, father, liere is the fire and the wood, but where 
is the lamb for the sacrifice ?”’ 

“My son,” said Abraham, “God himself has chosen 
the lamb ;” then went they silently with one another. 

And when they had come to the place of sacrifice, and 
had built the altar, and all things were ready, the father 
took his son and laid him upon the altar, and taking his 
knife in his right hand, he looked up to heaven. 

The boy suffered him in silence, with his weeping eyes 
raised to heaven. 

The silent tears of the father and of the child pierced 
through the clouds, and came to the heart of God with a 
great cry. “ Abraham!’ cried the angel of the Lord from 
heaven, ‘“‘ Abraham! unbind the child, and do him no 
harm. It is enough.” 

Joyfully took the father his twice born fson, the sacri- 
fice of God, back again, and called this place of his fear- 
ful joy, the place of the all-seeing Jehovah. He beholds 
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the silent tears in the eyes of the mourning ones, and he AMERICAN BOARD OF MISSIONS. Darict ————— 
sees also the sorrowful heart which cries unto him in its eal = mt ren i estes jaf sane | D. 
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great anguish. 

Three prayers rise from the hearts of men unto God, yet 
one is mightier than the other. 

A prayer with a silent voice cometh acceptably before 
him; he heareth iu the lowest depths of the heart, and 
graciously receives the words from the stammering lips. 

The prayer of the oppressed pierces through the clouds 
with a great cry, and heaps glowing coals upon the head 
of the oppressor. 

Yet, mightier than all is the tear of the penitent, who 
strong in God, struggles bravely with his own soul. Bolts 
and bars may not confine his prayer, but it pierces through 


the All-seeing One is bent upon him. 











DOING IT 
BY JOSEPH ALDEN, D. D. 

It was training day, and the soldiers with their gay coats and 
plumes were parading on the village green. The drums were 
beating, and there was a general hastening to the scene of dis- 
play. 

Mrs. Green was passing Mr. Averill’s garden, and saw his lit- 
tle son George busily engaged with his hoe, putting several 
flower beds in admirable order. He worked very fast, so that the 
perspiration rolled off from his face profusely ; once in a while 
he would pause for a moment, and standing on tiptoe, strive to 
get a view of the soldiers on the farther part of the green. 

Mrs. Green thought it possible that George had been doing 
something wrong, in consequence of which his father had set 
him at work, instead of allowing him to join his companions who 
were gathered around the drum. But he looked bright and hap- 
py, and showed no signs of working from compulsion. 

She stopped and Jeaning on the fence, said to him, “ George 
why are you at work so hard, while the other boys are enjoying 
themselves in seeing the soldiers ?” 

“I’m doing it for little sister,” said George, looking up fora 
moment, and then resuming his work. 


“I thought there must be some special reason,” said Mrs. ° 
g P 


Green. “Js your sister a good girl ?” 


ing such a question. 

“She ought to be good, since she has so good a brother. 
Wouldn’t you like to be with the boys, yonder?” 

“Yes, ma’am very much,” and he worked the faster that he 
might get through with his task the sooner. 

“J see you are in a hurry, and will not hinder you. I have no 


doubt you are happier in working for your sister, than you would : 


be if you were with your companions on the parade ground.” 
George’s little sister Henrietta had been sick for a long time, 
and had just begun to recover. 


the muster day, several of her friends sent her word that they 


were coming to see her in the afternoon. She was desirous of ' 


sitting with them under the old elm that stood in the corner of 
the garden, close by her flower beds. She wished to have the 
beds nicely weeded before her visitors came, and she asked her 
father if he could not spare his hired man long enough to do it. 
The hired man was obliged to put on his uniform and shoulder 
his musket, so that her garden did not seem likely to receive 
much attention. Henrietta was so weak in consequence of her 
long sickness, that she could not bear the least disappointment ; 
she began to weep, when her brother George came in with his 
clean clothes on, and some money jingling in his pocket, all 
ready to go a training. 

“ What is the matter with little sister?” said he, going up to 
her, and kissing her. 

“ Nothing,” said she, trying to smile. 


“ Sister is not used to cry for nothing; something must be the # 


matter with her.” 


said Mary, the hired girl. 
“ll do it for you to-morrow,” said George. 


“ She is going to have company this afternoon, and she wants | 
to have tea under the elm tree, and so wants her flower beds to | 


look nice.” 

“Oh that is it? Well, sissy, I suppose I must go and weed 
them for you.” 

“ You want to go to the muster; I hear the drums now.” 

“T rather guess I do, but poor sick sister who has been shut 
up so long, must have her way. Here, Mary, what have I done 
with my old clothes? Let me have them, and Il] put them on, 
and fix the beds in two minutes.” 

He soon had his old clothes on, and was hard at work as Mrs. 
Green found him. It took him nearer two hours than two min- 
utes, to put the beds in order; but they were far from being un- 
happy hours. He really was happier than he would have been, 
had he gone early as he intended, to the parade. He didn’t 
think any thing about it, whether he was happier or not, till he 
heard Mrs. Green’s remark, “I have no doubt you are happier 
in working for your sister,” &c. He came to the conclusion that 
he was happier than he would have been had he gone with his 
companions, “ but,” said he to himself, “that is not the reason 
why I stayed and worked. I wanted to make sister happy.” 

Little brothers, always strive to make your little sisters happy. 





I find myself, this cool and clear, and beautiful morning, in 
the Rev. Dr. Bacon’s church ; one of the largest and most beau- 
tiful, in this beautiful city. Yesterday was an excessively hot 
day, and al travellers were greatly annoyed by the heat and 
dust, &c. But to-day the air is delightful. I look round upon 
the vast assembly of the friends of missions assembled here. 
Here are venerable fathers in the church, men of hoary heads, 
men who have loved Zion through long years of faithful devo- 
tion to all her interests, and who have now come up to this 


| “city of our solemnities,” once more to take sweet counsel 
all things, even to the very heart of God, and the eye of } 


concerning that beloved kingdom whose heavenly triumphs they 
will so soon enjoy. 

And I see here beloved missionaries of the cross. Here is one 
from the Sandwich Islands ; there one from China, yonder one 
from Southern India, and yet another from Syria, and two from 
Ceylon, and this is not all. Some of these beloved servants of 
God have grown grey in the work, are now patriarchs in thé 
Missionary work, and are doing their best service for Christ, be- 
fore they go to their reward. Others of these men are youthful 
warriors, having but just girded on the armor; but who have 
made some trial of it in heathen lands, and who, with returning 
health, burn with impatience to make trial of it again in the ser- 
vice of their Master. 

I see around me, too, a multitude of youthful pastors of the 
churches, and a large number of young men who are. preparing 
for the ministry. ‘l’hey too have come up hither to take a part 
in the delightful solemnities ; to warm their hearts with these 
interesting services, and gird themselves with fresh strength for 
their work. 

The galleries of this spacious church have been appropriated 
exclusively to ladies, and I see them crowded with an immense 
multitude. Not a few of them are mothers; sons and daughters 
of whom are, perhaps already in the field, and to the consecra- 


' tion of other sons and daughters, these stirring scenes may lead, 


Not a few are youthful female members of the church, and here 
perhaps they shall have kindled afresh the sacred fire of mis- 
sions, leading perhaps to their own personal engagedness in that 
blessed work. 

As this interesting Anniversary proceeds and areview is made 


aY ye fall 1 ; ; of the now closed missionary year, the delightful fact is disclos- 
‘Yes ma’am, very,” said George respectfully, yet in a tone - 


which indicated some surprise that any one should think of ask- ‘ 


ed that, while few revivals have been enjoyed in Christian lands, 
there have been most precious blessings upon various parts of 
the missionary field. Among the Choctaw Indians, and among 
the Armenians of Turkey, and the Nestorians of Persia, there 
have been pure, and powerful revivals of religion. I perceive 
as these facts are brought to light, and spread before the great 
congregation, with the fervent appeals of different speakers, there 
is deep emotion kindled, and so animated grow the minds of the 
gathered disciples, that the most devout and joyful praise is ex- 


: pressed by often uniting in solemn acts of thanksgiving to the 


' God of all these mercies. 
Within a few days she had be- | 


come strong enough to sit in the open air. On the morning of ' the returned Missionaries who are soon to go forth again to their 


Toward the close of the meeting an opportunity was given for 


former sphere of labor, to make their parting suggestions to the 
friends of missions, and to give their farewell tothe Board. Mr. 
Spaulding and Dr. Scudder of Ceylon, Mr. Smith of Syria, Mr. 


Doty of China, and Mr. Burgess of India, severally addressed 


the great congregation. They expressed their undiminished 


. confidence in the Board, their pleasure in publicly testifying to 
; the kindness with which they had every where been received, as 


they had visited different parts of the country, and the satisfac- 


' tion with which they had witnessed the growing missionary 
- spirit of the American Zion. They then declared the joy of 


their hearts in being permitted again to embark for their much 
loved mission stations in distant lands, and suggested that they 
threw themselves once more upon the pecuniary support, the 
sympathies and prayers of the people of God. “Stand by, and 


. hold upon the ropes,” said Dr. Scudder, “ while we descend into 


the pit.” 
This was one of the most interesting and affecting scenes I 


, have ever witnessed in this world. The whole assembly were 


“She wants her garden hoed, and there is nobody to do it,” | weeping with the emotions produced. Here stood the venera- 


ble fathers of the American Missionary enterprize, and beside 
them the more youthful warriors in the field; but all glowing 
with heavenly ardor, panting to renew their work, and anxious 
and aiming to carry the whole American Zion with them to that 
noble zeal of burning love that fired their own bosoms, 

There seemed but one spirit to animate the great congrega- 
tion. Inthe responses which several gentlemen made to the 
Missionaries, that spirit came forth in the assurance, that we 
would not leave them to contend alone with the Prince of Dark- 
ness in pagan land, but there shonld be the fervent prayer, the 
unfailing sympathy, the faithful co-operation. 

At one P. M. of Friday, the Board closed its session, and the 
members were soon hastening to their several and widely scat- 
tered homes. And soon those beloved Missionaries of the cross 
will have resumed their stations in the realms of paganism. It 
cannot be doubted that this meeting will give a fresh impulse to 
all who were present, in the grest work of the blessed kingdom 
of God. We joyfully believe the number of enlightened and ar- 
dent friends of the world’s convention is constantly increasing. 

Shall we not number among them all the youthful readers of 
the Companion? What an honor to engage in such a work! 
How blessed and precious the privilege! All the good in 
Heaven and earth love it. Let us all give the best affections of 





our hearts to it. It is worthy of them all. uu. 








AFFECTION OF ELEPHANTS. 


I have seen many strong instances of the attachment of brutes 
to man, but I do not think I ever saw that freling so strong] 
manifested as by a very young elephant that was brougi to thi 
country. Never was parent more fondly caressed by a child then 
was the keeper of this affectionate creature by his charge, Jf 
he absented himself even for a moment, the little elephant be. 
came restless, and if the absence was continued for a few fog 
ments its distress was quite painful to the spectators. After 
trying the different fastenings of its prison with its as yet weak 
proboscis, it would give vent to the most lamentable pipings 
which only ceased when its friend and protector reappeared’ 
and then how it would run to him, passing its infant trunk round 
his neck, his arm, his body, and lay its head upon its bosom 
The poor man had a weary time of it. He was a close prison. 
er; nor was he released at night even, for he was obliged to 
sleep by the side of his nursling, which would have pined and 
died if left by itself—Colburn’s Magazine. : 





A BUTTERFLY’S MORAL. 

A boy, on perceiving a beautiful butterfly, was so smitten with 
its gaudy colors, that he pursued it from flower to flower with 
indefatigable zeal; at first he attempted to surprise it among the 
leaves of a rose; then he endeavored to cover it with his hat as 
it was feeding on a daisy ; now he hoped to secure it as it rey- 
elled on a sprig of myrtle; and now grew sure of his prize on 
perceiving it to loiter on a bed of violets; put the fickle tly still 
eluded his attempts. At last, observing it half buried in the cup 
of a tulip, he rushed forward, and snaatching at the object of his 
pursuit with violence, it was crushed to pieces. The dying in. 
sect, perceiving the boy chagrined at his disappomtment, ad. 
dressed him with the utwost calmness in the following words: 
“* Behold, now the end of thy unprofitable solicitnde ; and leary, 
for the benefit of thy future life, that pleasure, Jike a painted 
butterfly, niay serve to amuse thee in the pursuit; but if embrac- 
ed with too much ardor, will perish in thy grasp.” 

A JOKE. 

A well known physician, in a certain town is very much an. 
noyed by an old lady who is always sure to aecost him in the 
street, for the purpose of telling over her ailment. Once she 
met him in Broadway, and he was ina very great hurry. “ Ah! 
I see you are quite feeble,” ‘said the doctor; shut your eyes an? 
show me your tongue.” She obeyed, and the doctor, quietly 
moving off, left her standing there for some time in this ridicu- 
lous position, to the infinite amusement of all who witnessed 
the funny scene—WV. Y Eagle. 

THE DECEIVER. 

There is something awfully impressive in the following verse, 
Let those, who for their own selfish and ignoble purposes, lead 
others into temptation, consider well the magnitude of the re- 
sponsibility they bring on their own souls :— 


Oh! if there be a doom more dread 
Than others on the Judgment day, 
It sure must be for him who led 
A pure and gentle heart astray. 
There may be pardon for the knave, 
And mercy for the wretch that stole ; 
But Heaven, I fear me, ne’er forgave 
The murder of a human soul! 














Po etry. ers 


A GOLDEN RULE. 


One appeal to God above, 
Supplicating for his love, 

Daily offer—peace of mind 
Makes thee happy, good and kind. 


Daily sing one cheerful song, 
From the bosom’s fiery throng ; 
Daily do one noble deed, 

Daily sow one blessing’s seed. 











Daily make one foe thy friend, 
Daily from thy surplus spend; 
Daily, when the gift is thine, 
Write one verse in strains divine. 


Daily seek kind nature’s face, 
Daily seek for some new grace ; 
Daily dry one sufferer’s tear ; 
Daily one grieved brother cheer. 


Daily drink from sparkling eye, 
Sweeter rapture; soar on high! 
Then thy life wil know no night, 
And thy death be robed in light. 
RHYMING GRAMMAR. 
1. Three little words we often see, 
Are ARTICLES, a, an and the. 


2. A Noun’s the name of any thing; 
As, school, or garden, hoop or swing. 
3. ApsecTIvEs tell the kind of noun; 

As, great, small, pretly, white or brown. 
4, Instead of noun’s, the Pronoun’s stand; 
John’s head, his face, my arm, my hand. 

5. Verss tell of something being done; 
To read, write, count, sing, jump or run. 

6. How things are done, the Apvrrss tell ; 
As, slowly, quickly ill or well. 

7. ConsuncTions join the words together; 
As, men and children, wind or weather. 

8 A Proposition stands before 
A noun; as in, or through a door. 


9, The InrERJECTION shows surprise ; 
As, Oh! how pretty! 4h! how wise. 


The whole are called Nine Parts of speech, 
Which reading, writing, speaking, teach.— Worcester Cate. 
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